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legislature, but it was enacted that thereafter "every pay-
ment to the several counties shall be in proportion to the
number of electors for members of assembly in each
county." In return for this financial aid from the state,
the counties were required to " raise by a tax in each
town ... a sum equal to one-half of the sum to be
allotted to the same town in the same year." This excel-
lent start toward permanent support of common schools
was unfortunately not carried beyond the five-year period,
but in 1805 the proceeds from 500,000 acres of land were
appropriated toward a public school fund, which was not
to be used until the interest reached $50,000 per annum.
In 1812, when the interest on this fund aggregated more
than $25,000, further organization was enacted whereby a
state superintendency of common schools was established.
Much progress toward universal maintenance of schools
was brought about through the first superintendent,
Gideon Hawley. When, after nine years of service, he was
removed by political manipulation and the office was
thereupon combined with the secretaryship of state, the
traditions he had established were continued and each of
the secretaries who succeeded to the duties undertook to
signalize the educational side of his administration by some
marked advance or improvement for the common schools.
But for a generation all the academies and colleges
remained under supervision of the Regents, and, except for
state appropriations to academies, no one undertook to
extend the common school system into secondary and
higher education. Moreover, the state encouraged the
professional training of teachers in the academies, and the
organization of normal schools was thereby delayed.
Hence, while New York started the first state system of
public education adjusted to the political and social con-